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A FEW NOTES ABOUT 
THE QUARTERLY 


A few procedural changes involving the Quarterly are happening all at 
the same time and rate being called to the attention of our readership. 

Firstly, the special education feature which has been an integral part of 
the Quarterly for the past two years is being discontinued with this issue. 
The section was created and developed by Fred Torrisi, a former YA 
teacher whose two-year training assignment in the Information Office has 
come to an end. The Quarterly is indebted to Mr. Torrisi for doing an 
outstanding job of editing a special section which was a distinct asset to the 
publication and served as a fine tool for keeping abreast of developments 
in the educational field. The Quarterly will, of course, continue to publish 
articles concerning education—and this issue does have an article on 
another subject by Mr. Torrisi—but the overall education section, at least 
for the time being, will not be published. 

Secondly, the rising tide of inflation has finally caught up with the 
Quarterly, which is raising its paid subscription rates for the first time in at 
least five years. The new rates are $4 per year for individual subscriptions, 
and $1.25 for individual copies. 

Also, the Quarterly editorial committee which is listed inside the cover 
has an entirely new cast of characters. The Quarterly is indebted to the old 
committee, which served uncomplainingly and faithfully for the past three 
years, but it was decided to merge their duties with those of another group, 
the public information committee, in an informal streamlining move. So, 
thanks for a job well done, old editorial committee! 


——Art German 
Editor 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN YOUTH CRIME 


By PEARL S. WEST 


Ms. West is Director of the California Youth Authority 


The following presentation was made during the Boys Republic 1979 
seminar on Trends in Juvenile Justice. 


Opening his novel, “A Tale of Two Cities,” Charles Dickens wrote: “It is the 
best of times; it is the worst of times.” The same is true today. It is always the best 
and worst of times when any of us is in a position to affect what goes on in the 
world. We who work in the juvenile justice system may now be in a bind because 
of problems in that system, but we are also in a position to exert a great deal of 
influence on the future. 

Pursuant to this possiblity, four points should be stressed: 

1. Decline in youth crime.—A decline in youth crime is upon us, media 
headlines and public fears notwithstanding. Not only is the large volume of 
crime declining, due to the fact that the adolescent years of the post-war baby 
boom are now largely a thing of the past, but there is some evidence that the 
crime rate—the number of crimes per 100,000 population—may also be 
declining. As a result, we must now turn our attention to the place in our society 
where youth crime continues to occur and what its nature is. Whether one looks 
at arrest or victimization data, one finds that the prototypical offender or victim 
is a young, male, poverty-stricken, minority, ghetto dweller. Now, as in the past, 
these young persons are vastly overrepresented in our justice system, as well as 
being the most likely victims of crime. Hence, it is time that private as well as 
public agencies pay heed to this fact, and to ameliorate the conditions that create 
it. A democratic, free society can ill afford to see it perpetuated. 

2. Separation of status and criminal offenders.—The original philosophy of 
the juvenile court suggested that there was little need to distinguish between 
status offenders—runaways, incorrigibles, or defiant children—and those who 
were criminal. Instead, because both were in need of help, it was felt that the 
court should focus upon the problems that any child presented rather than upon 
the acts he or she had committed. If the problems were corrected, the acts would 
no longer occur—that was the past philosophy. 

Because of current changes in philosophy predicated upon long observation, 
however, all this has changed. Increasingly, we are expected to separate young 
people intc different populations, based not upon their personal problems but 
upon the acts that bring them to our attention. Consequently, all juvenile justice 
agencies, both public and private, must gear up to handle increasingly 
streamlined, and ostensibly different, populations. 

Status offenders, for example, can no longer be confined in secure settings, 
and pressures will increase to insure that they are not mixed with children who 
have been convicted of crimes. Yet, despite these strictures, there is virtually no 
public money being made available for dealing in new ways with status 
offenders. Indeed, public agencies seem highly threatened by this dilemma, and 
are tending to ignore runaways, truants and incorrigibles, their serious problems 
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notwithstanding. As a result, there is great need for the injection of private 
creativity and resources which, on the one hand, will help these young people, 
but which, on the other, will not do violence to current demands for due process 
and for a lessening of coercive controls over them. Meanwhile, ways must also be 
found for dealing more effectively with youthful criminals, particularly in light 
of the current stress that is placed upon deinstitutiohalizing correctional 
programs for them. In short, there are challenges for the private sector as never 
before. 

3. Increased local control.—A\though it sounds contradictory, the evidence 
points to increased local control over youth programs, despite the passage of 
Proposition 13. State authorities know very well that local jurisdictions cannot 
handle their financial problems by themselves, and will likely continue to 
provide state aid, both now and in the future. Hence, as suggested earlier, the 
search for new programatic alternatives, both for status and criminal 
populations, will not only be encouraged but will stress local control as well. 

4. Avoid public mistakes.—Finally, I should like to issue a warning, an 
injunction, and a challenge to private agencies—that they seek to avoid the 
mistakes previously made by public agencies. In particular, local programs are 
needed which are both creative and effective, and which, at the same time, seek 
to address youth problems while they are small rather than after they become 
large. The evidence suggests, for example, that, despite the declining crime rate 
overall, young people are tending to commit more serious kinds of physical 
assault than they have done in the past. Hence, there is wisdom in trying to 
forestall their acts in local programs before it becomes necessary to send them to 
state agencies. While state programs do a pretty good job, their task is 
exceedingly difficult by the time they are required to intervene. As a result, I 
would like to see state training schools and prisons put out of work. Finding 
ways to do that is the ultimate challenge. 
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CHICANO GANGS IN THE 
EAST L.A. BARRIO 


By Dorotny M. Torres 


Ms. Torres is the research analyst for the Gang Violence Reduction 
Project in East Los Angeles. 


Gangs are a way of life in East Los Angeles, where a Youth Authority 
Project has been under way for several years to divert these groups into 
productive and law-abiding activities. This article describes the nature of 
gangs and how they involve young people in the community. 


The East Los Angeles unincorporated area is an urban area outside of the city 
of Los Angeles and most of the people who live there either were born in Mexico 
or are Mexican-Americans. A distincive feature of the community is the 
presence of numerous youth gangs which feud over territories. 

The author has been able to acquire knowledge of the community and the 
gangs while working as the evaluation researcher attached to the Gang Violence 
Reduction Project.'! This project has been operating in the East Los Angeles 
unincorporated area since 1976 with its primary goal being the reduction of 
violence by gang members in the area. The project and the research has been 
funded by the Office of Criminal Justice Planning and operates under the 
auspices of the California Youth Authority. 

The research techniques which have been used are those of the participant 
observer with the researcher taking part in the ongoing events of the project and 
documenting them. Direct observations and unstructured interviews have been 
possible with the eight gangs with which the project has worked.? These are 
among the most active of the approximately 18 gangs in the area. Information 
has been gathered and analyzed with the intention of describing the community 
and the gangs from the perspective of the participants. 

The following description is based on the way the area appeared to the 
researcher at the time the project began. Some comments are included about 


changes which have occurred in the approximately 2'4 years since the project 
began. 3 


The Community 


The East Los Angeles unincorporated area is approximately eight square 
miles and is surrounded by the city of Los Angeles and four small municipalities. 


' See Dorothy M. Torres, Gang Violence Reduction Project First Evaluation Report, State of California, Department of the Youth 
Authority, August 1978 and Dorothy M. Torres, Gang Violence Reduction Project Second Evaluation Report, State of California, 
Department of the Youth Authority, November 1978. 


2 The author wishes to acknowledge the contributions of people in the community and the project staff to the research. The project 
director, Charles Pineda, Jr., in particular, made a significant contribution through sharing his knowledge of the gangs and helping 
provide access to the community. The gang consultants who worked for the project provided an invaluable contribution by providing 


insights based on their personal experiences. Alfredo Ortiz, student assistant, was very helpful in researching the community 
statistics. 


3This paper is adapted from “Nature of the Problem: The Community and the Gangs,” Gang Violence Reduction Project First 
Evaluation Report, op. cit., Chapter III. 
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Its population, based on the 1970 census, was 104,648, of which 88% were 
S panish-surnamed. 

Statistics on the socio-economic characteristics of the area indicate the nature 
of some of its problems. The average years of school completed by those 25 years 
of age and older is 8.8 as compared to the Los Angeles County average of 12.4 
(1970 census). In a survey done in the area, it was found that 23 percent of the 
households had incomes below the poverty level4* and that the unemployment 
rate in the area was 17 percent.5 According to the 1970 census, less than 15 
percent of the workers were in professional, technical, managerial, and sales 
categories. On the other hand, over 65 percent of the workers in the East Los 
Angeles unincorporated area were in the clerical, craftsmen, foremen, and 
operations—non-transport categories. Thus, it can be seen that the socio- 
economic level of the area is low. The relationship between gangs and areas with 
low socio-economic status have been noted by social scientists, including Albert 
Cohen and Walter B. Miller.* It may be that the environment in such areas 
generates conditions favorable for the development of gangs and gang 
delinquency. 

Whatever the cause, it is true that in the East Los Angeles community gangs 
are of major concern. When asked to rate several problems or issues, 45 percent 
of a representative sample of residents chose juvenile delinquency as the most 
urgent problem.’ Thirty-one percent of residents felt that there was a serious 
youth problem in their own neighborhood. * However, informal discussions 
with community residents indicate that there is a large gap between the average 
resident and gang members. The residents expressed a lack of understanding of 


the gang phenomenon. Their usual interactions with gang members were 
negative ones. 


Gangs 


The gang phenomenon has a long tradition in East Los Angeles. Not very 
much is known about their origins, but people in the community state that they 
began in the 1920’s. Some of the gangs in existence today began in the 1920’s or 
1930’s. Others are relatively recent, beginning within the last 10 years. And, 
according to reports from the Sheriffs office, a number of new gangs are 
emerging at the present. 

One of the first facts learned when speaking with gang members is that the 
word “gang” is never used by the members. It is used only by outsiders with a 
negative connotation. Members speak of their barrio. A barrio is a territory 
claimed by a gang, as well as the members who live in that territory taken as a 
whole. ? The English equivalent of barrio is neighborhood, and the two terms are 


4The East Los Angeles Community Union (TELACU) and Community Planning and Development Corporation (CPDC) 
Unincorporated East Los Angeles Social and Community Environment Assessment Program, Volume II Preferences and Issues 
Sub- Program, October 1976, p. 56. 


SIbid., p. 51. The same method used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was used for analyzing employment and unemployment. 


6 Albert Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang, (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955), and Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class 
Culture as a Generating Mileau of Gang Delinquency,” Journal of Social Issues, 14 (Summer 1958), pp. 5-19. 


’TELACU and CPDC, Vol. II, op. cit., p. 14. 
8 bid. p. 32 


* Barrio as used by gang members is different from its general use, which refers to an entire Mexican-American community or 
neighborhood. The gang members are referring only to their membership and the territory claimed by them. 
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BARRIO BOUNDARIES WITHIN THE UNINCORPORATED AREA OF 
EAST LOS ANGELES * 


Alhambra 


Los Angeles 
* 


Monterey Park 


Montebello 





Commerce 


Vernon 


Bone 
*These are approximate boundaries, most of which are based on a Los Angeles County Sheriff's 
Department map. Some of the boundaries extend into the surrounding incorporated areas. Several 


smaller barrios do not have defined boundaries, and some areas are not claimed by any barrio. 





used interchangeably. Whereas “gang” has a negative meaning, the word 
“barrio” denotes tremendous pride, loyalty and camaraderie. Both terms will be 


used here depending on the perspective taken. 
The territories of the approximately 18 gangs or barrios in the project’s target 
area vary considerably. While some cover only a few square blocks, the larger 
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ones are about one square mile in size and the largest one spreads across parts of 
Los Angeles, East Los Angeles, and Montebello. The map of East Los Angeles 
shows how the area is divided up by barrios (See map on page 7). 

The membership of the barrios varies as well, but it is difficult to get accurate 
estimates. The smallest may have no more than 30 members. The larger ones 
may have 100 to 150 members, and the largest may have as many as 500. These 
estimates include those members who are active as well as many who are not very 
active. 

The relation of the barrios to the community and its formal organizations has 
traditionally been one of a high degree of alienation. The typical attitude of 
community residents toward gangs is dismay. They dislike gangs, gang 
members, and their activities. However, these same residents may be unaware 
that individual “young kids” whom they know are gang members. The residents 
usually do not know the names or the territorial boundaries of the gangs. 

At the time when the Gang Violence Reduction Project began, it was found 
that service agencies in the community generally did not work with what are 
called “hard core” gang members. Many worked with youngsters who were not 
affiliated or marginally affiliated, hoping thereby to prevent them from joining 
gangs or from becoming more active in them. The hesitancy to work with gang 
members might be explained by the findings of a study recently published: 


“Because of pressure from funding agencies, clients’ success becomes 
a primary determinant of an agency’s evaluation. . . It was observed 
that some agencies have a tendency to service a high proportion of 


clients who possess the characteristics of success, e.g., clients not 
entering or re-entering the juvenile justice system. This condition 
leads to a major gap in services to hard-core gang members or those 
youths with less likelihood of success.” 


Some change has been observed since 1978 so that there are now more 
agencies which include gang members among their clients. 

At the time the project began, the barrios seemed to a great degree alienated 
from the junior and senior high schools in the area. Many school personnel 
seemed either unaware of the existence of gangs or of their significance. Of those 
who were aware of them, most preferred not to have to deal with them. 

It seems that many gang members, particularly those who are the most active, 
do not attend school. There are various factors which seem to contribute to this. 
One of these are the gang feuds. Gang members may be excluded from their 
neighborhood school because they have gotten into fights with members of rival 
gangs or because it is feared that since they belong to a particular gang they are 
likely to get into a fight. In the latter case, school personnel explain that this is 
done for the safety of all involved. 

The student who is not allowed to attend his neighborhood school is typically 
assigned to a school outside the area. But, he may get into gang fights at each of 
several schools to which he is assigned and cease to make any further effort to 
attend school. Or, a student may cease attending school because he does not like 
to travel a long distance on a bus to an area which is strange to him. The 
recommendation may be made that a student attend a “continuation school,” 


'0The East Los Angeles Community Union (TELACU) and Community Planning and Development (CPDC) Corporation. 
Unincorporated East Los Angeles Social and Community Environment Assessment Program, Volume III, Human Services Sub- 
Program, September 1976, p. 80. 
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which is a special school for students who have problems in attending regular 
classes. While some gang members attend these schools, others prefer not to go 
to what they consider to be inferior schools. 


Other problems which gang members have in schools can also lead to their 
dropping out or being suspended. Many are not capable of competing with other 
students scholastically and others report having had negative experiences with 
school personnel. To the extent that these problems lead to alienation from the 
school, they may contribute to further involvement in gang activities. And, high 
degree of involvement in the gang will, in turn, make it difficult for a student to 
keep up with school assignments and maintain regular attendance. 

However, members who are not highly active in their gang or whose gang is 
not feuding may attend school unnoticed, and the gang or gangs which “rule” the 
school may also attend without many problems. Therefore, some gangs or 
barrios have a higher percentage of their members attending school than others. 

Community facilities such as parks and other recreational centers have often 
been closed off to gang members. Members have been chased out of facilities by 
the authorities because it is feared that their presence might scare off other 
community people. In some specific cases, gang members have vandalized 
facilities or harassed people on the premises. Statements made by barrio 
members indicate that, in such cases, they justify their behavior on the basis of 
their being excluded. It seems that their exclusion leads to their harboring 
antagonistic feelings toward anyone associated with the facility and that they 
resent those who are allowed to use it. The result of the actions by each side—by 
the authorities and by the barrio members—is that a negative cycle of 
interactions has tended to be maintained. The Gang Violence Reduction Project 
has succeeded, to some extent, in breaking into the cycle, and as a result, more 
facilities have become open to gang members. 

In general, gang members’ relations with law enforcement are negative. 
Statements made by some officers indicate that they see gang members as bad 
individuals who are constantly breaking the law. The most active ones are seen 
as incapable of reform. In turn, gang members see law enforcement as 
constraining them in all their normal activities. They complain of being harassed 
and physically assaulted by officers. They feel that law enforcement, as a whole, 
does not care about them but is only concerned with putting them in jail. 
Exceptions are individual officers who are respected by gang members because 
they are considered to be fair and honest. 

In summary, it can be said that gang members feel excluded from the society 
around them. Although they often seem to remain apart by choice, the 
indications of this research are that they feel hurt by the fact that they usually 
cannot use facilities or get the benefits others can. Thus, because of their actions 
and the actions of others, gangs or barrios remain distinct from the rest of the 
community. They form a sub-society of their own which seems to exist just 
beneath that of the dominant society. 


Barrio Dialect 


This distinctiveness of barrio life is further demonstrated by the fact that the 
barrios have a language of their own which can be considered a dialect of 
Spanish and English. Although all barrio members can speak standard English 
and many can converse in standard Spanish, they often prefer to communicate 
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in their own idiom. It is derived from Pachuco, which was spoken by the 
Pachuco gangs of the 1940’s and is a version of Cald, which is the language 
spoken throughout the barrios of the Southwest. !! 

When a barrio is viewed from within, it is seen as good. The barrio members 
feel an identity with their territory which is not unlike the identity a citizen feels 
toward his country. And, as has been stated before, there is a great deal of pride 
involved. 

Socially, barrios are loosely organized, with most barrios being made up ofa 
number of groups of members who interact or “hang out” together. Generally, 
they have grown up together, live near one another, and are friends. These 
groups are called clicas, which can be translated as cliques. The clicas are 
formalized to the extent that they have names and the members of a barrio are 
known as members of a particular clica. The larger the barrio, the less likely it is 
that the members of each clica know the members of all the other clicas. The 
clicas tend to follow age groupings. The youngest are made up of those 12 to 15 
years old and are often called. the “young guys” or “kids.” The oldest clicas are 
made up of young men in their late 20’s and are called veteranos, which means 
veterans. And, each barrio has a few members who are over thirty. 

The members of the barrios are called vatos locos. A translation of vato loco 
might be “crazy dude.” “Home boy” is the term used to refer to someone from a 
member’s own barrio, but it can be applied to members from other barrios if the 
individuals are on friendly terms. Although most barrios have female members 
called “home girls”, they are almost always peripheral members. They may have 
their own clicas and may occasionally become involved in the feuding. 

The barrio is maintained by the recruiting of new members and by the 
development of young clicas. If new members are not recruited and young clicas 
do not form, the barrio dies out. Usually one member is responsible for starting a 
clica. The recruiting depends on young people wanting to join. From the 
perspective of the members, it seems that someone joins a barrio because it exists 
and because it is seen as a positive social entity. It is possible that the individual 
sees no other alternative for him. The barrio provides friendship and activities 
and enables a member to feel that he belongs to something and that something 
belongs to him. One member was quoted as saying, “No one can take it away 
from me.” 

However, the view held by many community residents that youngsters are 
forced to join or join for protection has not been supported by this research. 
Once a youngster begins associating with barrio members or identifying with 
them through his dress or actions, they may pressure him to join. But it seems 
that those who do not associate with barrio members are left alone. The vast 
majority of youngsters in the area are not gang members. 

When a young person joins a barrio, he or she usually breaks with family ties, 
takes on a barrio name, and adopts the barrio dress. The typical initiation 
“ceremony” involves being beaten up. This break with the past, followed by an 
initiation, probably explains how it is possible for an individual to take pari in 
activities which are not approved by his family. Parents often complain that they 
are no longer able to control their children who are barrio members. 

When a new clica starts, it tries to establish its reputation through “bad” acts. 


'! Words which are distinctive to Calé have been compiled into The Barrio Language Dictionary by Dagoberto Fuentes and Jose A. 
Lopez (Los Angeles, California: Southland Press, Inc., 1974). It includes words that are used throughout the Southwest, but many 
of the words are regional. A word used in Texas is not necessarily used in New Mexico or California. 
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At first its members are involved in minor illegal activities. Eventually some of 
them may turn to serious criminal activities. Many get arrested and serve time in 
various institutions. 

Some major changes seem to occur in the most active barrio members between 
the time they first become involved in barrio activities as “kids” under 18 and the 
time they become “veteranos” in their 20’s. These changes can be inferred from 
observing the differences between the younger members and the older veteranos. 

The younger ones have not generally been incarcerated for more than a few 
days. Their behavior is quite childish and they are naive in their orientation, 
apparently unaware of the consequences which could result from their activities. 
They appear to be seeking an identity and seem to have joined the barrio because 
it provides one. 

The older members who have been involved in dangerous situations, who 
have been injured and have injured others, and who have served several years at 
a time in penal institutions generally appear more mature and constrained. At 
the same time, they seem tough or hardened. This is evident in the way they are 
often able to deal with tragic situations without exhibiting the degree of emotion 
or disorientation with which others might respond. However, if they feel that an 
injustice has been done, they become extremely angry and are capable of highly 
aggressive behavior toward the perceived offenders. 

Their impression of the effect of imprisonment can be surmised from the few 
occasions when they speak of it. They usually call it a difficult time in which 
many adjustments had to be made. They speak of having had to learn to protect 
themselves from others who would take advantage of them and of the 
importance of not showing any sign of weakness. 

Other members who are relatively inexperienced tend to look up, with 
admiration and respect, to these older members who have had difficult 
experiences and who have become strong from having surmounted them. 

The respect which is given to barrio members is based on their having 
developed qualities which are valued in the barrios. Among the valued qualities 
are: honesty and trustworthiness; loyalty to the barrio and the “home boys”; the 
courage not to back down in a dangerous situation; the ability to fight well with 
the fists or to shoot well; the ability to spak well; and the intelligence to make a 
good decision. Members are also respected for excellence in areas not related to 
barrio life, such as doing well in college, writing their ideas well or acquiring 
success in the outside world. 

Some members who have many of the valued qualities are highly respected. 
They are called palabras and are said to have a lot of palabra, or “word.” “Word” 
seems to signify that their words can be trusted and that when they speak, others 
listen. Although outsiders often say that someone with a lot of palabra is a 
leader, he is not an institutionalized leader. Rather he is what can be called a 
situational leader. He may be followed in one type of situation or for a period of 
time but not in another situation or not at another time. It seems that for each 
occasion, a barrio group must be convinced that a particular course of action is 
the right one. Also, a leader tends to lose his palabra as he gets older and his clica 
which granted him respect begins to die out. 

Clicas die out as the members start getting into their 20’s. Some may be serving 
long prison terms, but most begin dropping out of barrio activites as they get 
married and take up family life which conflicts with the barrio life style. Many 
get jobs and some go on to higher education. Members in their late 20’s or early 
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30’s who are still active in the barrio seem to be the ones who have not found 
something to do which is more important to them. Once barrio members drop 
out of the barrio life, they no longer engage in barrio-type activities but they may 
continue to consider themselves members. 

The activities that the barrios engage in are primarily social in nature. They get 
together, drink, and take drugs. While under the influence of the intoxicants, 
they often act “crazy,” or Jocos. Since activities such as loitering, drinking under 
age, the taking of or the possession of drugs, and disturbing the peace are illegal 
activities, the participants are subject to arrest. Although some members work, 
the most active usually do not have any apparent means of support. Therefore, 
they may engage in illegal and sometime violent activities to acquire money. 
However, these illegal activities are not the reason for the existence of the barrio 
or gang. 

Within any barrio, members do not engage equally in all activities. Most are 
involved in the relatively minor illegal activities and only a minority are engaged 
in the most serious crimes. In any barrio, there is a central core which is highly 
active in all activities. Around this core there are those who are involved 
occasionally. Those furthest from the center are seldom involved. There are 
some on the periphery who are not members but who are sometimes called 
associates. 

The barrios also vary in their involvement in crimes. If reported crimes are 
used as a measure, the statistics show that some barrios do not get any of their 
members implicated in a violent crime for months at a time. On the other hand, 
the three or four most active barrios have been involved in a reported violent 
crime every month for the last two years and some months they have been 
involved in as many as seven violent crimes. 

All indications are that substance abuse is very widespread in all the barrios. 
According to statistics based on substance abuse in general from the Sheriff's 
Drug Unit, beer and wine are the most prevalent, marijuana is next, and PCP is 
third. From this research, it seems that in the barrios the use of reds, or 


barbituates, is also common and that each barrio has a number of heroin 
addicts. 


Barrio Feuds 


The activity of feuding can be distinguished from other activities. Quite often 
feuding seems to be the major activity and concern of a barrio. At such times, the 
barrio is very much concerned with protecting its honor and maintaining or 
expanding its territory. These activities are crimes as they involve the damaging 
of property and the harming of others. Although the intent is usually to attack an 
enemy, innocent parties frequently get hurt. These feuds are also related to 
crimes because it is necessary to procure weapons and often to carry them 
concealed. Therefore, guns may be stolen and thefts or robberies may be 
committed to provide money for weapons. 

The feuds can best be understood if the barrios are thought of as miniature 
countries. Some are feuding or warring with one another. Others are on friendly 
terms, and others are neutral. The territories are marked off through the writing 
of placas on the walls. The placa, which can include the entire name or merely the 
initials of a barrio, is written in barrio script, which is difficult for non-members 
to understand. The placa is equivalent to the flag of a country. When an enemy 
barrio crosses out the placa of a barrio and replaces it with its own, it is 
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equivalent to taking down a flag and putting up a different one. Such an action 
can lead to war. 

The nature of the feuds varies. Some of the barrios have a long tradition of 
feuding. The characteristic of these feuds is that they flare up and then subside 
somewhat. Other feuds are of recent origin. One barrio which had not been 
feuding had a “home boy” killed by another barrio. This started a very active 
feud between the two which resulted in another killing and many injuries. A feud 
between another two barrios is supposed to have started when one section of one 
barrio deserted and joined the adjacent barrio. A personal disagreement 
between one member of a barrio and a member of another barrio can escalate to 
involve all members to the two barrios. Feuds seem to be slow in dying out. They 
may s1bside when both sides see the injury as being equalized or the score as 
even. But because the hatred runs deep and the memories of people being hurt or 
killed by the enemy remains, a relatively small incident can set it off again. 

Typical attacks include hitting with the fists or blunt objects, cutting with a 
knife or other sharp object, shooting at an unoccupied car or at a home, and 
shooting at a group or at a specific individual. The severity of attack is 
controlled. If a barrio merely wants to warn or scare off another barrio, they may 
shoot at a car known to belong to someone in that barrio or ata home which is a 
known hangout for members. When someone from one barrio is killed, the 
members may go out with a specific intent of killing someone from the offending 
barrio in retaliation. It is said that attacks are usually made when individuals are 
under the influence of alcohol or other drugs. This may be because it is not easy 
for members to make an attack and therefore a group gets together and builds up 
its courage for an attack through the use of alcohol and other drugs. 


Vida Loca 


Overall, the picture of barrio life which has emerged is one with many aspects 
to it and one which has various contradictions. It is a life in which there is much 
enjoyment and warmth arising from being inthe company of friends, and a life in 
which there is the excitement of being involved in daring and dangerous 
activities. But there is also much sadness and anger arising from the instances in 
which a beloved “home boy” has been killed by another barrio. This life, which 
members call the vida Joca, meaning the “crazy life,” contains many frustrations. 
Among the causes of frustrations in the community are the lack of money and 
the unavailability of jobs, not having much to do, and not being accepted nor 
helped by others The experiences related to arrests and incarceration are 
additional sources of frustration. These frustrations help feed the anger and 
hatred that is characteristic of the barrio. It takes anger and hatred to keep the 
feuds going, and these feelings also make it easier for individuals to commit 
robberies and assaults. Frustrations also cause psychological pain and it may be 
that drugs are used to help alleviate this pain. 

However, through all the frustrations and the happy and crazy moments, the 
barrio provides a means of mutual support for the members and, at the same 
time, it provides them with a way of defining life. It seems that it is because the 
barrio has these and other positive qualities in the midst of what is felt to be an 


unsupporting or hostile environment, that the barrio, or gang, tradition 
continues. 
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JUVENILE DIVERSION: 
WHEN AND FOR WHOM?! 


By TED PALMER, PHD 


Dr. Palmer is a research manager in the California Youth Authority’s 
Division of Research 


A research study that sheds light on a number of important questions 
concerning juvenile diversion is the subject of this article. Among the 
questions are just when diversion should be undertaken, for what kinds of 
offenders, and what kinds of services should be offered. 


A pressing need within juvenile justice is to determine the optimal time to first 
intervene with youths. On the one hand, intervention that occurs too early may 
not only be superfluous and a waste of resources, it can sometimes open the door 
to negative labeling and self-fulfilling prophesies, even in short-term programs. 
On the other hand, intervention which first occurs after a youth has become 
somewhat committed to delinquency may be quite difficult to carry out, even in 
longer-term, relatively expensive programs. 

Interacting with the question of when to intervene, or even whether to 
intervene, is the fact that at least five legitimate goals exist in the area of juvenile 
diversion. These are: (1) avoidance of negative labeling and stigmatization; (2) 
reduction of unnecessary social control and coercion; (3) reduction of 


recidivism; (4) provision-of-service (assistance); and (5) reduction of justice 
system costs. In some cases these goals are not mutually compatible—a fact 
which can complicate decisions regarding priorities. 

(In this presentation intervention is used to mean diversion which is 
accompanied by programming, e.g., counseling or academic tutoring. 
Intervention will not mean outright release alone, e.g., counsel and release 
without any programming.) 


A research evaluation 


This research project was not originally designed to focus on the issue of when 
to intervene, or on the differing goals of diversion. However, its findings brought 
these matters to the fore. 

In 1973 the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration directed all state 
planning agencies to evaluate the effectiveness of “at least one significant 
program area” supported by Fiscal 1974 funds. California’s arm of LEAA, the 
Office of Criminal Justice Planning (OCJP), responded by focusing on 
diversion. It contracted with the California Youth Authority for a study of 
juvenile diversion, and with the Department of Corrections for a study of adult 
diversion. This report deals with the Youth Authority’s study only. 

In July, 1974, the CYA initiated the present project: the Evaluation of 
Juvenile Diversion Programs. This was designed as a three-year study of OCJP- 
funded diversion programs that operated throughout the State. The study, 
conducted in two phases, involved an extensive survey of 74 diversion projects 
(Phase 1), and a more detailed evaluation of 15 projects that were chosen to 
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represent the 74 (Phase 2). This presentation will focus on the Phase 2 evaluation 
only. 

Phase 2 of EJDP was designed to address three questions: 

e Was recidivism reduced by diversion? 

e How many youths (clients) were diverted from the traditional justice 

system? 

e Did diversion save the justice system any money? 

The typical client was 15 years old at point of diversion (project entry). Fifty- 
eight percent were males. Fifty-seven percent were Anglo, 23% Mexican- 
American, 9% Black, and 11% Other or Unknown. Fifty percent were referred to 
diversion in connection with a law (“602”) offense; all remaining youths were 
referred for a status (“601”) offense. Seventy-one percent of the clients had no 
arrests prior to their referral and the remaining 29% had one or more. Finally, 
the largest single source of referrals was law enforcement (police and sheriffs), 
while probation was a not-too-distant second. 

The typical diversion program lasted six weeks. However, in two programs 
(referred to here as intensive), the duration of contact was 6 to 8 months. For all 
projects combined, family counseling was the program element to which most 
youths (72%) were exposed. Individual counseling (52%) was next and group 
counseling (9%) was a distant third. Obviously, many youths received more than 
one type of service. However, no more than 5% of all youths were exposed to 
such program elements as academic tutoring, employment counseling, 
recreation, social/cultural enrichment, and referral to outside resources. In all 
projects combined, the typical client received 5'4 hours of service. However, in 
the two intensive programs, they received more than 50 hours each. 


Main findings 


First, was recidivism reduced? Recidivism was studied by means of quasi- 
experimental designs and individual record searches on 1,345 clients and 1,192 
matched comparisons, all of whom were referred by either police or probation. 
On 6-months followup from point of project entry, there was a 17% reduction in 
recidivism for clients as against their comparisons. This difference, which 
involved law and status offenses combined, was statistically reliable in favor of 
clients. For law offenses alone, the reduction was 23%. In practical terms, the 
17% overall reduction meant, for example, that rather than 100 tradition justice 
system youths being arrested, approximately 83 would be arrested instead, if 
the. were similar to the present clients and were served by the type of projects 
unc r study. Similarly, rather than 1,000 youths being arrested, one could 
expect 830 to be arrested instead. These results held up in two of the three 
projects for which a 12-months followup was conducted; they also held up in the 
one project for which an 18-months followup was carried out. 

Recidivism was not reduced in all projects; nor was it reduced among all types 
of youth. For example, in all projects combined, it was not significantly reduced 
for clients who had no arrests prior to their project involvement; nor was it 
reduced for those who had two, and more than two, prior arrests. However, 
among youths who had one prior arrest, clients were found to perform 
significantly better than comparisons; for these individuals, the reduction in 
recidivism was 27%. 
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Substantial reductions —33 to 56%—were found in all three projects that dealt 
with individuals who had at least one arrest prior to their project involvement. 
Two of these projects were also the longer-term, more intensive projects 
mentioned earlier. It was these particular projects, and these alone, that handled 
individuals who were relatively poor risks (two or more prior arrests). This 
suggests that where fairly intensive services are provided, youths who have a 
number of prior arrests can be served successfully, at least in terms of recidivism. 


Despite these successes, the majority of projects did not significantly reduce 
recidivism. In these projects, most youths who were handled had very few prior 
arrests—well under one, on the average. These youths, together with their 
comparisons, were rather good risks from the start. Thus, with these particular 
youths and projects, there was probably very little room for improvement in the 
first place. This interpretation is consistent with the fact that two-thirds of all 
youths had no arrests during the 6 months immediately prior to project entry 
and during the 6 months subsequent to project entry as well. Insum, most youths 
who were served—especially by projects that showed no significant reduction in 
recidivism—were rather good risks and had no history of delinquency prior to 
their initial arrest or referral. 


It might also be mentioned that youths who had one arrest prior to their 
project involvement recidivated 60% more often than those with no prior arrests; 
moreover, youths who had two prior arrests recidivated twice as often as those 
with no priors. Thus, while the majority of diversion clients were indeed good 
risks, for many other youths the chances of recidivating were rather high: 
roughly 45% within a period of only 6 months. 


Now for the second question: How many youths were diverted from the 
traditional justice system? Of all clients who were served by the Phase 2 projects, 
51% were diverted from initial or further processing within the traditional justice 
system. That is to say, if these diversion projects had not existed, the individuals 
who had been referred to them by the police would have been sent to probation 
instead, and those who had been diverted by probation would have been placed 
on informal probation or petitioned to court instead. 


As seen in Figure 1, most of these diverted youths (31% of all clients served by 
the projects) were police referrals who, in the absence of diversion projects, 
would have been sent to probation intake instead. The remaining youths were 
probation referrals who would have been petitioned to court (13% of all clients), 
and those who would have been placed on informal probation (7% of all clients). 


Thus far we have considered the 51% group who were diverted from initial or 
further processing within the traditional justice system. Now, as shown in Figure 
2, the remaining 49% of youths who were served by the diversion projects would 
not have been processed within the traditional justice system. In other words, 
these individuals received services they would not have received if the diversion 
projects had not existed. Of these individuals, the largest single group (28% of all 
clients served) was comprised of nonjustice system referrals who came to the 
diversion project via a school-, parent-, or self-referral. The second largest group 
(14%) consisted of justice system referrals who would have been counseled and 
released by the police if the diversion projects had not existed. The third and 
final group (7%) were justice system referrals who would have been dismissed at 
probation intake if the diversion projects had not existed. 
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Figure 1: Percentage of Clients who Would Have Been Further Processed by Traditional Justice System if 
Diversion Projects Did Not Exist 


Type of Client Alternate Disposition 


. Refer to Probation Intake: 31% 

Youths Who Would Includes 

Have Been Processed 51% of ; et 
Within The Traditional All Clients Place on Informal Probation: 7% 


Justice System Served 
Petition to Court: 13% 


Figure 2: Percentage of Clients who Would Not Have Been Further Processed by Traditional Justice 
System if Diversion Projects Did Not Exist 


Representation or 
Type Of Client Alternate Disposition 


School-, Parent-, or Self-Referral: 28% 
Youths Who Would Not Includes 
Have Been Processed 49% of c | and Release: 14% 
Within The Traditional All Clients en eee ene ee 
Justice System Served 


Dismiss at Probation Intake: 7% 


Now for the third question: did diversion save the justice system any money? 
The answer is yes, at least for youths referred from justice system sources. 
Specifically, because of reduced recidivism and the resulting iower costs of 
justice system processing, and average savings of 32 occurred for each diverted 
client who was referred from law enforcement or probation. This, of course, 
would amount to a savings of $32,000 for every 1,000 diverted, justice system 
clients. 

In contrast, non-justice system youths—self-, parent-, and school-referrals— 
who (a) would not have been processed by the traditional system but who (b) 
were served by justice-system operated diversion projects represented a cost not 
a savings to the justice system. Since recidivism data were not available for such 
youths, we do not know if they would represent a savings in the long run. 

Finally non-justice system youths who were served by non-justice system (€.g., 
private-agency operated) projects did not represent a cost to the justice system, 
at least in the short-run. Nevertheless, they did represent a cost to society. 


Discussion 


When combined with pragmatic concerns that focus on public safety, EJDP’s 
findings suggest that, if no violent offenses have been involved, initial 
intervention might optimally take place on the occasion of most youths’ second 
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offense, certainly no later than their third. This strategy would be consistent with 
the findings from Wolfgang’s classical study of a juvenile birth cohort in 
Pennsylvania, } and with those from Venezia’s recent replication of that study 
here in California.4 The Wolfgang-Venezia findings suggest that little if any 
official action might be called for in response to an individual's first offense (i.e., 
with youths who have no prior offenses), since roughly half of these youths do 
not commit a second offense anyway, certainly not for several years. At the same 
time, the findings suggest that for individuals who do commit a second offense, 
intervention might well be in order since their chances of additional delinquent 
involvement are fairly substantial from that point on. Here, intervention could 
refer to assistance and/or external control. 


Despite the convergence of evidence as to when one might optimally 
intervene, EJDP found no single type of program and no single program setting 
that would be optimal for all or even most youths. This included justice and non- 
justice system programs, whether operated on a voluntary or nonvoluntary 
basis. Since no one program model and no single diversion context could be 
recommended for all divertable youths, a series of recommendations were 
developed for specified youths on what could be called a semi-individualized 
basis. These recommendations were designed to strike a balance between the five 
often-conflicting goals of diversion. To repeat, these goals were: (1) avoidance of 
negative labeling and stigmatization; (2) reduction of unnecessary social control 
and coercion; (3) reduction of recidivism; (4) provision-of-service (assistance); 
and (5) reduction of justice system costs. Given these goals—and given society’s 
need to maintain at least some control over certain offenders—the following 
general recommendations were made: 


e Non-justice system referrals (school-, self-, and parent-referrals) might best 
be served by non-justice system agencies on a voluntary basis. 

e Justice system referrals (law enforcement and probation referrals) with no 
prior arrests should be released outright or else referred to a nonjustice 
system program on a voluntary basis. 

e Justice system referrals with one prior arrest might be served equally well 
by a justice or nonjustice system agency on a voluntary basis. 

e Among justice system referrals with two or more priors, services should be 
provided on a nonvoluntary basis. 


For all four youth-groups these recommendations would only be applied to 
individuals considered acceptable for diversion. That is, factors such as “nature 
of instant offense” and “offense history” could not have ruled out diversion. 
(Two additional sets of recommendations were developed by EJDP, based on 
different ways of classifying youths.) 


The policy of initially intervening at point of second offense would seem 
appropriate in terms of balancing the social needs, humanitarian values, and 
practical concerns that are reflected in the five objectives. Independent of this, it 
would appear that little intervention may be called for with most individuals 
who have no prior arrests. However, this particular policy would not apply to 
youths, e.g., self-referrals, who specifically seek assistance, and to those for 
whom an apparent crisis exists. At the same time, for individuals with two or 
more prior arrests considerably more service and/or control may be necessary 
than was offered or required in the majority of projects studied. 
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Our findings and analysis suggest there may be no “best” way to divert youths, 
independent of one’s particular objectives, one’s available alternatives (types of 
program), and the particular youths themselves. Thus, our analysis suggests that 
some youths and some objectives might best be served by short-term, voluntary, 
non-justice system programs; that others might best be served by longer-term, 
nonvoluntary, justice system programs; and that still others may best be served 
by a combination of these “lighter” and “heavier” approaches, e.g., short-term, 
non-voluntary, justice system programs. The findings and analysis also suggest 
that many youths, and a number of goals, can perhaps be adequately responded 
to by outright release alone. 

Thus, to implement the above objectives for any heterogeneous group of 
youths (for instance a group that consists of justice and/or non-justice system 
referrals with 0, 1, and 2 or more arrests), the availability of several diversion 
alternatives (options) would be especially useful. Ideally, this would include 
short and longer-term, voluntary and non-voluntary, justice and non-justice 
system programs, among others. Theoretically, the more options that are 
available, outright release included, the more objectives one could address 
simultaneously; that is, the less one would have to ignore any particular 
objective or restrict one’s efforts to one or two goals alone. Similarly, the more 
options available, the broader the range of youths one could handle relative to 
any set of goals. Conceivably, some individual programs would be flexible 
enough to encompass several options; this might reduce the number of programs 
required, without reducing the options themselves. 

If the preceding approach were used—if youths were matched with options 
that seemed particularly relevant to specified goals—many potential pitfalls 
might be avoided. For instance, diversion might not end up producing more 
negative labeling and stigmatization than may already be produced by 
traditional justice system processing, or more social control and coercion than 
already exists. At the same time, diversion might not result in fewer services than 
are presently provided by traditional processing, or in a loss of critical controls. 

Thus to maximize benefits and minimize harm, diversion would be utilized in 
i differentiated way—that is, no single approach would be recommended for all 
categories of youth. Yet, however differentiated it might be, diversion would not 
be offered as a panacea relative to all five objectives, or for various shortcomings 
of the traditional system. Nor would it automatically be preferred to traditional 
processing itself, for every type of youth. 


Closing remarks 


A few words about the limitations and scope of this study: The client group 
that was assessed consisted, literally, only of those individuals who “showed up” 
at diversion: it included no youths who were referred to a project but who, for 
whatever reason, did not show up. EJDP collected no information that directly 
indicated how many individuals were referred to diversion but did not show up, 
as compared to every individual who was referred and did show up. 
Nevertheless, indirect evidence suggested that most individuals who were 
referred to diversion—at least by justice system agencies—did in fact show up. 
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EJDP’s findings and recommendations relate to asample of projects which, in 
most cases, were operated by justice system agencies. However, since about one- 
fourth of this sample consisted of non justice system projects, the validity of 
these findings and recommendations is not limited to justice system (police and 
probation) programs alone. This is true of non-justice system referrals as well: 
Since these individuals were quite common among the projects studied, EJDP’s 
results and recommendations are not restricted to justice system youths alone. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that (a) the projects which were studied were 
under-representive of private-agency sponsored as well as non-justice system 
operations; and (b) the clients in question were probably somewhat more 
involved in delinquency, or at least more delinquently-oriented, than those 
served by most non-justice system projects. 

Finally, the types of diversion projects that were studied by EJDP continue to 
exist. In fact, approximately half of the projects surveyed in Phase | of this 
research (1974) are still in operation, and most such projects handle the same 
kinds of youth. This suggests that EJDP’s findings and recommendations are of 
relevance today. 2 


Notes 


Presented at the Western Psychological Association Meetings, San Diego, California, April 6-8, 1979. 


For further details see: Palmer, T., Bohnstedt, M., and Lewis, R. The evaluation of juvenile diversion programs. Final report. 
Sacramento: Department of the Youth Authority and Office of Criminal Justice Planning. 1978. 


Wolfgang, M., Figlio, R., and Sellin, T. Delinquency in a birth cohort. The University of Chicago Press. Chicago and London 
1972 


Venezia, P. Delinquency in a Sacramento birth cohort. Sacramento: California State University at Sacramento, and California 
Youth Authority. Unpublished manuscript. 1978. 
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THERE IS NOTHING CAMP 
ABOUT COUNTY CAMPS 


By ADELE DAvis 


Mrs. Davis is a member of the Sonoma County Juvenile Justice Commission 
and a member of the faculty at Sonoma State University. 


The author, who researched the development of camp programs, 
describes their place in the California criminal justice system and has a few 
suggestions for making them more effective. 


“Scared Straight,” a frequently-shown TV documentary emphasizing 
confrontations between delinquent youths and hardened adult convicts, 
fashionable these days with the media and the general public, is symbolic of the 
swing toward a punitive, heavy-handed method of treating delinquents, away 
from the rehabilitative model. 

The “shock ’em, scare ’em” school of thought utilizes inmates as examples of 
what youth should not become. However, recent studies show that young 
delinquents, once they get over the shock effect of “Scared Straight,” realize that 
the convicts are the first up-front, positive people with whom they have dealt and 
instead of being “scared straight,” have identified the cons as role models. 
Behavior modification and reality therapy have, in these cases, backfired! 

There is another method of rehabilitation that provides role models, behavior 
modification and reality therapy—not just as psychological “tags,” but by the 
very nature of their operations. This is the way of California’s county-operated 
youth camps—a highly successful but little publicized group of diverse programs 
that increasingly serve as models for other states. 

Twenty-four of California’s counties have one or more ranch or camp 
programs. Some of the smaller counties combine to share expenses; several of 
the more populous urban counties have differing programs for ranches, camps 
and schools, depending on the age and degree of delinquent behavior. The 
clientele ranges from ages 8 to 13, 12 to 18, and 15 to 18; the 1S to 18 year old age 
group is the most frequent placement. Capacities of the different camps vary 
from 20 to 100; seven counties have camps that are coeducational, and there are 
seven program’ for girls. Twenty-six counties have no facilities and all but two 
utilize the facilities of other counties. Of the two which do not, one uses group 
homes exclusively and the other disapproves of the whole idea of ranches and 
camps. 

The only similarity among the programs is that they are county-operated and 
for minors under 18. The programs vary due to need, budget, philosophy of the 
juvemile probation department, and the attitudes and/or education of the 
counselors. They are also similar in that they serve an important need; their 
operations range from working ranch/ camp with quasi-military regime, to live- 
in counseling and educational centers, with minimal chores. Length of stay 
varies from a minimum of three months to a maximum of 10 months. Shared by 
all the programs are proportionately high success rates and the enthusiastic 
dedication of the counselors. 
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It is fortunate that they share the high success ratio, and that California 
provides these models for other states, as this state jails more of its youth per 
capita than any other state in the nation. 

Today’s ranch and camp systems evolved from the early Borstal systems, 
approved schools and detention centers of England and Eurcpe, which had a 
success rate of about 50 percent. The Borstal programs ranged from tight 
security in a prison-like environment to an open, minimum security, minimum 
supervision setup. A great improvement over the detention centers, the Borstal 
emphasis was on training in work habits and attempting to arouse interest in 
specific trades. The programs included a day’s work, trade or farming, and 
supervision by highly skilled instructors. Recreation was mainly athletics and 
camping; classroom instruction and remedial tutoring were offered. The Borstal 
boy progressed through a system of grading to release into the community, not 
unlike the point system in use in many of the camps. 

The approved schools were the responsibility of local authorities and some 
were maintained by local government, others by philanthropic groups. 
Detention centers, then as now, were exactly that—high security, prison-type, 
under total supervision. It is interesting that there was little variation in 
recidivism rates between the Borstals, the schools and the centers—45 percent 
for the Borstals to 57 percent for the detention centers. At that time a youth 
labeled “criminal” had to bear that onus throughout his life. Times have changed 
within the past century or two, but not that much—crime may be more 
sophisticated now, but many youths must carry a label in these more 
sophisticated times also! Instead of decreasing delinquency by virtue of our 
increased awareness of socio-cultural and psychological reasons for 
delinquency, the rates have increased disproportionately. 

Prohibition years, which saw widespread lawlessness, and the Depression 
years, with nationwide unemployment, generated sharp increases in delinquent 
behavior. With the advent of the CCC and similar projects, a more hopeful and 
humane method of combining employment and rehabilitation began to evolve. 

As early as 1931, the Los Angeles County Probation Office established 
juvenile camps for transient delinquents, 18 to 25 years old. They were paid a 
small wage that covered the cost of the camp plus a small sum for their personal 
use. They were supervised by deputy probation officers and were utilized for 
forestry work. 

In 1935, the Legislature approved forestry camps patterned after the CCC, 
pending approval of each county’s Board of Supervisors. At that time a youth 
was a minor until age 21 and these camps were for delinquent youths sentenced 
to them in lieu of reformatories. They were required to work on maintenance of 
the facilities, on reforestation, as park aides and as firefighters. 

California Youth Authority in 1943 was given legislative approval to establish 
forestry camps for wards of the court, in cooperation with the State Board of 
Forestry and the State Department of Natural Resources. These camps were 
limited to minimum security risks only, between the ages of 18 and 25. Nowhere, 
at that time, was there a program for younger delinquents among whom the 
greatest rehabilitation might be effected. 

The problem was recognized in 1945 when the Legislature enacted a county 
subsidy program for juvenile homes, ranches and camps to which wards could be 
sent who would otherwise be institutionalized. These camps were for 13-to-18- 
year-olds; population limited to 100, and funding of $60 per youth was 
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designated. The intent was to change the pattern of behavior by changing the 
environment, work and recreation habits. The psychological aim was to provide 
substitute father figures and/or examples with whom the youths could identify. 

The Legislature raised the subsidy to $100 per month the following year, 
despite the objections of conservatives at both the state and county levels. Many 
counties chose not to provide a ranch or camp program due to what was felt to be 
an exorbitant load on the taxpayers. The costs at that time ranged from $60 to 
$100 per month, and only five counties had camps. 

California’s camp and ranch programs for younger boys combine the best of 
many programs. The Highfields Experiment, established in New Jersey in 1950, 
provided a highly publicized model. Funded by a foundation to house 20 
seriously delinquent youth, it was staffed to include counselors, psych aides, and 
necessary support staff. The program included a combination of group 
interaction sessions, hard physical work, good food, a trust system of furloughs 
and a balanced recreational and educational program. Reflecting the best of the 
European Borstal system, the four-month experiment had a recidivism rate of 
12.9 percent. A significant finding was that recidivism was lowest among youths 
with the longest delinquent history, youths from broken homes, and old boys. 
Similar programs have been established in Utah, California and elsewhere in 
New Jersey. 

Interesting to note, the state that gave us the Highfields and Essexfields 
experiments is the same one that produced “Scared Straight,” centered at 
Rahway State Prison. 

Today’s per capita camp costs range from $460 to $1,250 per month. Through 
1977 the costs were shared through subsidies by California Youth Authority, 
contributions from the parents based on their income, and by county funds. The 
passage of Proposition 13 by state voters posed a real threat to the county camps 
by reducing the amount of revenue available at the county level. This problem of 
funding was somewhat alleviated by the passage of Assembly Bill 90 in 1978 to 
replace prior subsidy programs. AB 90 gives responsibility to the Boards of 
Supervisors to determine whether to continue camp programs. 

As it turned out, most programs have been continued, reflecting the 
importance and necessity of these facilities in the corrections system. The need to 
house juvenile offenders near their homes, and to provide them with treatment, a 
structure, and education intended to keep them from moving onward to the 
Youth Authority or the Department of Corrections is bound to have a high 
priority in correctional planning on the county level. 

Camp programs have undergone changes in the last few years as a result of 
passage of Assembly Bill 3121, which prohibits secure detention for status 
offenders. As a result, camp populations now consist of those adjudicated for 
actual law violations, frequently repeat offenders, sentenced to camp by the 
juvenile court judge upon recommendation of the probation office and after the 
evaluation of potential and approval by the camp superintendent. 

Providing for such juveniles represents a growing challenge to camp 
administrators and staff. Many had stepped up programs of remedial education 
in an effort to overcome the educational handicaps common to almost all 
campers. Many camps are providing pre-apprentice or trades training and other 
vocational skills to provide an employment base for the camp graduate. 
Graduates have frequently been able to find work due to the skills and structure 
that they have gained in camp. The need for counselors who can serve as 
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examples to delinquent youth appears to be best served by a combination of 
counselors. Only two or three camps employ seasoned young trades journeymen 
as counselors. Most rely on young college graduates without work experience, 
but with some prior youthwork experience. 

In addition to carefully selected counselors, other positive factors include 
methods of rewards and punishments that are realistic—the youths know where 
they stand at all times. The rewards for good work include leave time, loss of 
furlough, extended camp time and loss of privileges. Each camp has its own 
problems with runaways; the general reaction is to extend camp time. 
Recidivism is generally considered to tell the story of success or failure; rates 
within the ranch and camp system vary from 3 to 33 percent, with the average 
between 15 and 20 percent. Compared to institutional recidivism of over 60 
percent it would appear that the smaller group system provides an important 
function in the corrections system. Youth Authority costs are approximately 
$1,500 per month per capita for an average one-year stay, contrasted with 
maximum camp costs of $1,250 per month per capita for the longest stay of 10 
months. 

The ratio of counselors is another positive factor. One counselor per eight 
youths is the average, which permits sufficient time to develop a relationship that 
includes both counseling and listening. 

The weakest links in the camp/ranch chains are those of education and 
follow-up after release. Necessarily, education must be remedial and highly 
individual; however few camps utilize the “early out” or G.E.D. equivalency 
examinations for those who are not interested in returning to school. The 
contract system of education, utilized by most continuation schools, has been 
found a better method of educating non-academic youths than the traditional 
system. A contract to complete a given course at the student’s own pace—faster 
or slower—provides initiative lacking in traditional systems; it is certainly worth 
exploring. 

Follow-up after camp consists usually of minimum probation supervision for 
six months; funding limits the ability to provide extended services such as job or 
school placement, emancipation and placement in approved housing. Some 
camps have initiated transitional housing and negotiated employment for 
campers prior to graduation. This is done by the counselors themselves rather 
than by probation staffs and seems to ensure a smoother transition for youths 
into the community; another function is equally well served, as it lessens the 
problem of returning youths to the same street environment. These programs are 
new and untested. It will be interesting to watch the degree of successful 
transitions and evaluations. 

Youth camps appear to reach young people at a formative age where future 
decisions are being made, and where positive influences and experiences can 


have the most lasting effects. They provide a vital link in the youth corrections 
system. 
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POLYGRAPH TODAY—IN COURT 
AND CYA 


By WILLIAM B. Lewis 


Mr Lewis is special assistant to the chief, 
Institutions & Camps branch, Southern California. 


The polygraph has become a sophisticated instrument in the 
investigation of illegal activity and has become increasingly dependent on 
its use by trained personnel and proper interpretation of results. The 
author describes the contributions it makes in court testimony and in the 
administration of Youth Authority facilities. 


The science of polygraphy including the development of more 
sophisticated polygraph machines; the development of standards of 
procedure in pre-examination interviews; the elimination of unsuitable 
subjects; the programming of relevant and control questions; the training 
and developing of qualifications for examiners has been the subject of 
great and significant advance in the last ten years. . . Recent laboratory 
and in the field research has established a generally recognized reliability 
and validity of polygraph in excess of 90 percent. 


The above is quoted from the finding of the Los Angeles Superior Court 
following a week-long evidentiary hearing in the case of People v. Cutler (1972). 
The hearing was spawned by a motion by the prcsecution to suppress the results 
of polygraph tests and testimony bt’ the defendant. The court ruled the evidence 
admissable over the objection of the prosecution. An appeal was filed by the 
prosecution, and then dropped. Knowledgeable polygraph professionals were 
disappointed that the appeal was dropped, because it probably would have led to 
a much needed appellate court level precedent for admissability of polygraph 
evidence. Some believe that the prosecution dropped the appeal for the express 
purpose of avoiding the establishment of such a precedent. 

This case is cited at the beginning of this article because it leads onto a two- 
fold area of widespread confusion about polygraph which the writer hopes to 
clarify—validity and court admissability. 

Fifty-six years ago, in the case of Frye v. United States, the court denied 
admissability of lie detection evidence (based on simple systolic blood pressure 
tracings, as “polygraph” as it exists today had not been invented), and was 
supported at the appellate level on the grounds (reasonable at that time) that the 
“systolic blood pressure deception test” had “not yet gained sufficient scientific 
recognition among physiological and psychological authorities as would justify 
the courts in admitting expert testimony deduced from the discovery, 
development, and experiments thus far made.”! 

Since Frye, an ongoing war has been waged between forces wishing to 
acknowledge scientific advances in polygraphy by increasing its use in the 


' Just as a matter of interest, the excluded lie detection evidence, favorable to Frye, turned out to be accurate. Frye was convicted of 
murder, but after spending two or three years in prison, was released when the real murderer confessed. 
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judicial system and those who wish to ignore these advances and keep it 
completely out of the judicial system. Some courts are still using the Frye 
decision as precedent for excluding polygraph evidence. Others, increasingly, 
are attempting to keep up with the world around them by determining what the 
state of the science is today, as in the evidentiary hearing by the Los Angeles 
Superior Court in the Cutler case. 

The scope of this article does not permit an exhaustive review of either the 
scientific research on the reliability and validity of polygraph, or of its court 
history. Just the titles of these studies and cases would more than fill all the pages 
in the Quarterly. Suffice it to say that the research reports do exist, are available 
to those wishing to read them, and they support the Los Angeles Superior 
Court’s finding on the generally recognized reliability and validity of polygraph. 
The court cases involving admissability or inadmissability of polygraph are 
voluminous, confused and contradictory. 

Youth Authority staff at all levels frequently express confusion about the 
status of polygraph in court. This is certainly understandable, since for 56 years, 
the courts themselves have not dealt with it consistently. The writer would like to 
explain as simply as possible just how, at this time, polygraph may and may not 
be used in the courts of California.” 

Strange as it may sound, polygraph evidence is inadmissable in California 
courts, but it is admitted. 

How can this be? The statement appears to be a paradox. What does it mean? 

The source of confusion is the term, “inadmissable.” It does not mean what it 
appears to mean. In California law, polygraph evidence may not be admitted on 
issues of guilt or innocence without the written agreement of both the 
prosecution and the defense. Thus, polygraph evidence is treated differently 
from other forms of scientific evidence such as fingerprinting or ballistics, which 
can be admissable when appropriate legal groundwork is laid. 

With the mutual written consent of both parties, which is called a 
“stipulation,” polygraph results may be, and have been, admitted as evidence in 
California courts for the past 30 years.3 

When the issue is not guilt or innocence (e.g., claims of entrapment, illegal 
search and seizures), the court may admit polygraph results and expert opinion 
as evidence without stipulation.4 Some cases have been dismissed on the basis of 
such polygraph evidence. 

It should be noted that the courts’ practice on admitting polygraph evidence 
has not been contingent upon whether the results showed the individual 
examinee to be truthful or deceptive. The procedure has been deemed equally 
valid for discovering truths and lies. 


Use in the Youth Authority 


The Youth Authority’s policy regarding the admissability of polygraph 
evidence in Disciplinary Decision Making System proceedings is an unusual 


2 Even if polygraph results were never admitted as evidence (which is not the case), its use would continue almost undimished, as its 
major arena of activity is the pre-trial, investigatory phase of the system. 
> People vs. Houser, Cal. App. 4th Dist. (1948). 
People vs. Davis, Cal. App. 2nd Dist. (1969). 
People vs. Hutson, Stockton Judicial District, San Joaquin County Superior Court (1975). 
State vs. Trujillo, 66 Cal. app. 3rd 547, 136 Cal. Rptr. 672 (1977). 
* People vs. Olmas, Juvenile Division, San Joaquin County, Superior Court (1974). 
People vs. Cutler, No. A176965 Superior Court of Los Angeles County (1972). 
People vs. Glasson, Superior Court of the State of California for the County of Los Angeles, Department F. No. A-014598 (1974). 
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one. While proportionally greater use is made of polygraph evidence in DDMS 
proceedings than in the courts, the Youth Authority’s criteria for admissability 
are in one way much more restrictive, in favor of the accused, than the courts’. 
Under present Youth Authority policy, admissability is determined by the 
performance of each individual on the examination. If the accused is truthful, 
test results are admissable as evidence in his behalf. If he lies, the polygraph 
results may not be admitted as evidence against him. 

One great advantage of the Youth Authority system is that no ward will ever 
be found guilty on the basis of a polygraph error. The disadvantage is that many 
guilty wards will be found not guilty in cases where other evidence is skimpy, and 
deceptive polygraph results are excluded from consideration. 

The Youth Authority’s greater volume of polygraph activity, compared with 
the courts, is in part explainable by the different standards of evidence used. 
While the criminal courts require the evidence to prove guilt “beyond a 
reasonable doubt,” the Y.A.’s Disciplinary Decision Making System employs 
the “preponderance” standard, under which the accused is found guilty if the 
evidence indicates that more likely than not he committed the alleged offence. In 
many cases processed under the preponderance standard, the fact-finder is 
presented evidence that is just about a toss-up. He is faced with a dilemma in 
deciding whether more likely than not the accused did or didn’t commit the 
alleged offense. Here, with its accepted validity of more than 90%, the polygraph 
can handily resolve the issue. (But, under present policy, only if it favors the 
accused. If the polygraph examination in such cases shows deception, the results 
must be suppressed and not made accessible to the fact-finder). 

The Youth Authority’s policy regarding the inadmissability of polygraph 
evidence unfavorable to the accused has not prevented polygraph, during the 
investigative phase, from contributing to the solution of crimes. During the four 
years since the polygraph program began in the Youth Authority, examiners 
have been instrumental in discovering the perpetrators of literally hundreds of 
crimes, some extremely serious. (e.g., after months of fruitless investigation of 
the 1975 murder of a school teacher at El Paso de Robles School, polygraph 
examiners were called in to examine the large number of wards whose 
whereabouts at the time of the crime were not positively known. The murderer, 
who subsequently confessed, was picked out and identified solely by his 
polygraph examination.) 

On the other side of that coin, scores of innocent wards (and a number of staff) 
have been cleared of serious false allegations against them by their truthful 
performances on polygraph examinations. 

Southern Division polygraph records kept over the past four years show that, 
through April, 1979, a total of 53.1 years of wrongful confinement time based on 
recommendations of staff, has been prevented by polygraphic exoneration of 
wards after they were found guilty of offenses in DDMS fact-findings. (This 
figure does not include the many cases in which innocent wards were identified 
during investigations and their charges dropped before they ever got to fact- 
finding.) In addition to serving justice on behalf of the innocent wards, 
polygraph in these cases also served the taxpayer well. At $18,000 cost per ward 
year, those 53.1 years of potential wrongful confinement time saved, translate 
into almost a million dollars. Northern Division records are kept separately, but 
presumably the results there have been similar. 
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Polygraph has been applied effectively to a number of special problem 
situations in the Y.A. during the past four years. The project about to be 
described is one such instance. It has aroused some controversy and anxiety, as it 
involved making wards’ off-grounds day pass privileges contingent upon their 
willingness to take a polygraph examination on a certain issue if selected to do 
so. A point of view of some staff has been that this project runs the risk of having 
someone kick up a legal fuss about making the off-grounds pass privilege 
contingent upon willingness to take a post-pass polygraph examination. The 
opposite viewpoint, which prevailed at the institution where the project was put 
into operation, is that such a concern is groundless because off-grounds day 
passes are not rights, but privileges which the superintendent is not required to 
grant at all, and may grant under whatever conditions he deems safe and 
appropriate. 

At Youth Training School, it was suspected that wards returning from off- 
grounds day passes were, despite routine sécurity measures, smuggling 
significant quantities of narcotics back into the institution. This, of course, led to 
many other illegal activities inside—sales, possession and use of drugs. In an 
attempt to evaluate the extent of drug smuggling from day passes, the drug 
screening program was initiated. 

Day pass eligible wards were advised that this privilege was contingent upon 
their willingness, after returning from day pass, to take a polygraph examination 
on the question of whether they had brought any drugs or narcotics back into the 
institution with them. Then, examinations were conducted on six day pass 
returnees selected randomly each week. 

During the first eight weeks of the program, 51 percent of the returnees who 
were examined proved to be deceptive in stating that they had not brought any 
drugs back into the institution with them. Upon being confronted with 
examination results, 40 percent of these wards confessed that they had indeed 
smuggled in drugs. 

After 20 weeks of the program’s operation, during another eight weeks 
inventory, only 18 percent of the examined wards were found to be untruthful. 
For the three weeks following that (the last figures currently available), the 
truthful rate on the drug smuggling question was 100 percent. At this stage, some 
wards who were asked admitted that they had in the past brought in drugs from 
their day passes, but they quit this practice because of the threat of being caught 
by the polygraph. In effect, this screening program has virtually eliminated the 
serious problem of day pass drug smuggling at YTS.° 


Conclusion 

The courts, after a half century of fussing, fuming and arguing, often 
irrationally and without taking cognizance of scientific progress in the real world 
about them, are today showing an accelerating trend toward a more objective 
awareness of what polygraph is and what it has to offer to improve the 
effectiveness of the judicial process. As with any scientific tools, polygraph must 
be used only with appropriate safeguards—-proper instrumentation, standards 
of competency for examiners, and due regard for the constitutional rights of 
examinees. These conditions can be met right now, and more and more courts 
are becoming aware of the current state of the science. Many, however, are still 


ning populations for criminal activities is not a new application of polygraph services. Private business has recorded many 
ssful screening programs which all but eliminated problems such as employee theft, saving millions of dollars in inventory 
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clinging to concepts from the Frye era, which are no longer appropriate. Thus, it 
appears that full, rational use of polygraph in the judicial system will not come 
overnight. But the trend is evident. 

Ii the Youth Authority, as in the courts, polygraph services, introduced in 
1975, have produced a lot of emotion and occasional controversies. Through the 
smoke and flak, however, the Youth Authority’s examiners have kept plugging 
away, solving crimes, taking innocent accusees (staff as well as wards) off the 
hook, and solving major program problems. 
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A GIFT FROM THE HEART 


By FRrepD TORRISI 
Mr. Torrisi has just completed a training assignment with the 
Information Office of the California Youth Authority 


When a group of Youth Authority wards get together, work hard for 
several weekends in a row, and painstakingly raise $1,000 to help rebuild a 
burned-out church, it only shows that there is an untapped side to young 
offenders—that of wanting to help others. 


You normally don’t expect a $70 investment to return $1,000, nor do you 
expect a group of youthful offenders locked up for burglary, car theft or drug 
possession to donate money to help rebuild a burned-out Catholic Church. 

Yet, that’s exactly what happened last July 11 as some 80 Chicano offenders of 
the California Youth Authority handed over a $1,000 check to Msgr. James A. 
DeGroot, pastor of St. Linus in South Stockton. 

The unique gift took place at a dinner-reception held at the CYA’s DeWitt 
Nelson Training Center in Stockton, one of 10 institutions throughout the state 
which houses the youthful offenders. In the CYA they are called “wards” and 
some 20 were present who represented the other Chicanos at the dinner. 

Henry Surita, president of the Chicano group that calls itself the “Chicano 
Drug & Culture Program,” presented the check to the pastor. “We want to do 
something for our people and for the Church,” the ward said in a voice tinged 
with a bit of shyness. The “people” Surita referred to were the parishioners of St. 
Linus, most of whom are Chicanos. 

Msgr. DeGroot thanked the wards for their concern and generosity and said, 
their gift is an expression of family life. “Though DeWitt is within the 
boundaries of St. Linus, it is one example of the unity that exists in this parish, 
and that people are willing to work with their hands to get the church rebuilt 
again,” he said. 

The wards had indeed worked with their hands. 

St. Linus was gutted by fire in November, 1978, according to Associate Pastor 
William Logar. “There was nothing but shell left,” he said. 

Hearing of the parishioners’ plight through one of the CYA counselors, the 
wards decided to hold four car washes at the DeWitt Nelson parking lot over the 
following eight months. After the final one at the end of June, the group’s goal of 
$1,000 was met from the initial investment that bought soap and car wax. 

Why such a generous spirit among Chicano wards? 

According to DeWitt Nelson Supt. Glenn Avery, the wards knew how society 
felt about delinquency, gangs and institutional unrest involving Chicanos. “And 
so,” he explained, “they wanted to demonstrate another side of the coin in the 
hope that it could change public attitudes toward Chicano inmates.” 

Albert Martinez, a ward who is now paroled, said that when he heard about 
St. Linus burning down, “I wanted to do something to have society look up to us 
rather than down.” The idea was discussed at one of the group’s meetings which 
are held monthly. A car wash was agreed upon after the group’s representatives 
checked with the institution’s Chicano population. 
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Two years ago a decision of such generous proportions would have been 
impossible to reach among the Chicano wards, who make up about 30 percent of 
DeWitt Nelson’s total population of 336. Divisions and tensions existed 
everywhere, exploding occasionally into violence. 

“Even the Chicano wards recognized the trouple they were having among 
themselves—the trouble that can exist between Chicanos from the north and 
those from the south,” said Avery. “It was the wards who decided to do 
something about their own problems and to improve their Chicano image.” 

One of the Chicanos, Leo Gradillas, said that at the time he felt that something 
had to be done about the problems that existed among them. “I wanted to do 
something to help La Raza,” he said. 

Help did come for the Chicano group when Gradillas and a group of other 
Chicanos approached CYA Counselor Juan Avilla, a staff member toward 
whom the group felt especially friendly. 

“It was Juan who was responsible for getting a San Jose group of Chicanos to 
come on a regular basis,” said Avery. “The group was helpful in establishing a 
steering committee composed of the different factions among the Chicanos.” 

The San Jose group, from which the DeWitt Nelson Chicano organization 
took its name, was so successful in the more than a year of regular meetings with 
the wards that it no longer was needed as a role model. Meanwhile, the Chicano 
wards had formed their own program modeled on the San Jose group 

The DeWitt Nelson group created an executive committee and representatives 
from each of the eight living units at DeWitt Nelson who would present Chicano 
members’ problems and concerns to the executive committee. But more 
importantly, the group had learned to hash out their problems during regular 
meetings and were communicating with one another. 

Nash Lopez, treatment team supervisor in one of the living units, who 
moderates the Chicano program, said fights and assaults decreased significantly. 
“They were working together and wanted to improve their image,” he said. “And 
the car washes and gift to the church really pulled the group together.” 

However, Lopez noted that when the Chicanos decided to conduct car washes 
to raise the money, there was skepticism among some of the staff members. “I 
suppose it was natural to doubt what they wanted to do,” he said, “especially 
when you see a lot of negative stuff, and then you hear they’re going to do an act 
of charity.” 

For the wards there was no doubt why they wanted to raise the money. 


“They (the parishioners) needed help,” said Sal Villanueva, vice-president of 
the Chicano organization. Villanueva also said he felt an obligation to do 
something positive because he started going to church again when he was sent to 
DeWitt Nelson. 

President Surita said that although $1,000 isn’t much toward what it’s going to 
cost to rebuild a church, it was something worth doing. “It made me feel good, 
and it shows that we’re still human,” he said. 

Parliamentarian of the organization Pete Rivas agreed. “We’re showing 
society we really care—that we’ve accomplished something,” he said. 

According to Rev. Logar, the parishioners were impressed by what the wards 
did and supported the car wash held simultaneously at the burned-out church’s 
parking lot on one of the weekends. “It was incredible—what they did,” he said. 
“It’s not very often that that kind of thing happens, and it shows a certain sense 
of maturity.” He explained that a level of maturity which recognizes the needs of 
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other people is a sign of good mental health. “It is a maturity that is selfless,” he 
added. 

The Chicano wards had a lot of fun during the car washes and would get so 
engrossed many would often skip their luncheon meal. The car washes were held 
from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Said one of the wards, “We had a great time—sometimes we threw rags at each 
other, but we got the job done.” 

That job, according to Lopez, included some 400 cars washed over the four 
weekends. “They even washed a tractor rig for one of the local farmers,” he said. 

Proof that the Chicanos had indeed improved their image came from Health 
& Welfare Agency Secretary Mario Obledo and CYA Director Pearl S. West. 

Through Acting Chief Deputy Director Fred Mills who attended the July 
dinner-reception, Ms. West said, “Though I can’t be with you because of other 
pressing matters, I want to say that you give hope to Chicanos everywhere for 
your selfless and sincere efforts.” 

In a letter written to Supt. Glenn Avery and read at the dinner, Obledo wrote, 
“I wish to commend the wards for their kind generosity and wish to impart my 
appreciation. I know well that it takes a certain kind of staff to allow wards the 
freedom to be so beautifully humane.” 

Moreover, the praise given to the Chicano group at DeWitt Nelson will be 
permanently inscribed when the new church is built. According to Rev. Logar, 
anyone donating over $200 will have their name inscribed in a plaque to become 
permanent “padrinos” or patrons of the church. 

The “Chicano Drug & Culture Program” has more than qualified for that 


honor. Members of the group only have to wait for the day when the plaque will 
be hung permanently in the new St. Linus Church. 
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